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variety of ecologically, socially and politically oriented 
booths, ranging from Smoke Watchers, Ananda Marga, 
Nuclear Safeguard Initiative to the Bay Area Gay Lib.” 
This was slightly misleading, since some thirty bands 
had played from the same stage the day before, but the 
festival’s climax was unquestionably the Dead: their first 
free show in the park since the sixties, and the perfect 
inverse of the tiny show held a month earlier primarily 
for music industry representatives at the Great Ameri- 
can Music Hall. This one was for the Deadheads. 

The weather cooperated, grudgingly: chilly and over- 
cast, but not foggy or rainy. It was not one of those 
beautiful Indian summer days San Francisco is famous 
for. Rolling Stone’s reporter wrote about watching Keith 
rubbing his hands frantically before they started, trying 
to warm up his fingers. It takes them a bit to warm up as 
a group, but the tape shows that the band, once 
ensconced, more than rose to the occasion. Looser and 
more fun in feeling than the Great American Music Hall 
concert, the highlight for many fans was the return of 
“The Eleven Jam,” last heard in January 1970. For 
many more, however, it was their first chance to hear 
performances of much of the new material recorded for 
Blues for Allah, although some had gotten a taste with 


Source: “25,000-plus jam the park for free rock,” San Francisco 
Examiner, September 29, 1975. 
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the radio broadcast of most of the Great American show 
a couple of weeks earlier. The band’s work for the album 
shines here, too, with well-thought-out arrangements 
and lots of little interesting instrumental flourishes and 
vocal nuances that result from a lot of recent, careful 
work in the studio. And the easy humor and cama- 
raderie of the band also comes through clearly: this 
sounds like nothing so much as a return to easy summer 
days in the park—but for 40,000, not 400, and with a 
much more polished, accomplished band than the one 
that rented flatbed trucks and barreled into the park for 
a couple of hours of guerrilla theater eight years earlier. 

“Help on the Way” leads off to a great start, slow 
and loose and funky. Strong vocals immediately impress 
the listener—lots of studio polish shows here, and all so 
comfortable and familiar, just working the groove from 
the first Garcia solo, only a couple of minutes in. This 
version comes off as more languorous and exploratory 
than the one heard a month ago at the Great American 
Music Hall, with more of that expressive Dead explo- 
ration, “just poking around, folks, let’s see what we 
see...” And it meanders so delightfully. This is the 
other side of Dead jams—not purposeful, but as mean- 
ingful as a great ramble in the countryside can be. After 


Source: A great picture of the proceedings appears in Gans and 
Simon’s Playing in the Band, p. 148. 
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a little vocal flub by Jerry on the second verse, things 
suddenly tighten, for a letter-perfect rendition of the 
complicated bridge between “Help” and “Franklin’s” 
that is “Slipknot!” You can feel why it’s called that, the 
way it reels in what little slack there was, cinching it 
tight to that angular chord progression, only to let it 
relax a bit, allowing everyone to explore a little on the 
way, drums tapping in perfect tandem, more than one 
drummer but somehow less than two. The beast is mov- 





ing, muttering, grumbling, about to wake up fully, with 
Garcia and Lesh and Keith all playing leads around and 
off each other, always mesmerizingly in time and just 
hauntingly out of sync. Only Bobby and the drummers 
keep things unified, and the whole disparate mass lum- 
bers towards the faint “three” heard on the tape, mea- 
suring off, everyone in step now, only Phil playing out 
until he sounds that sonic linchpin, and they’ve reduced 
to nothing as Garcia impatiently sounds the theme to 
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